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Prospectus. 


Tne proprietors of the ational Recorder respectfully submit to the 
public, a prospectus of a new series of that work, with some change in its 
form, to be called the Sarurpay MaGazine. 

It will be printed on twenty-four medium octavo pages, and will have 
a cover. It will contain, 

1. Miscellaneous selections from foreign magazines, a constant sup- 
ply of which has been secured. Where the materials are so plenteous, 
a moderate degree of industry and attention will enable us to present 
to all classes of readers something that will interest them. It is, how- 
ever, especially desirable to fill many of the pages with such matter as 
will be acceptable to ladies and the younger members of families. 

2. Literary intelligence, from various sources. 

8. Science. In the compilation of this department, the publishers have 
engaged very able assistance. 

4. Agriculture. This division will generally consist of original essays 
and experiments, “engage under the direction of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Philadelphia; and it is hoped that the advantages to be derived 
from an early knowledge of the discoveries which are continually made 
in this science, together with the moderate price of the Saturday Maga- 
zine, will procure for us an extensive circulation in all parts of the 
country. 

5. Record. Under this head we shall endeavour to give a concise 
sketch of public affairs,’ and of the principal occurrences and news of 
the past week. 

6. Variety. Consisting of short pieces, anecdotes, &c. &c. 

7. Poetry. 

The proprietors have also reason to hope for original essays on some 
interesting subjects, but are unwilling to be committed by promising 
what they cannot themselves perform. ! 

The price of the Magazine will continue to be five dollars a year, 
payable in the middle of the year by subscribers who ae with January ; 
those whose subscription commences in July, will pay for that volume on 
the first of January, and afterwards will pay for the whole year in July. 
Subscriptions must always begin with a volume, and may be withdrawn 
at the close of any volume, provided notice be given before another vo- 
lume be commenced, and provided that all arrearages be paid up; till 
this be done, the publishers to have the right of continuing to send and 
charge the magazine, if they think proper. : 


Vor. I. A 
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Memoir of the Right Hon. William Pit. 


. a 
sjhiscellann. 
FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt. By George Tom- 
line, Lord Bishop of Winchester, &c. London, 1821. 2 vols. 4to. 


This valuable work has at last made its appearance; and, as far as it 
goes, in every way justifies the high expectations which were naturally 
formed respecting it. A more iy subject for biography never ex- 
isted ; so competent a person to handle that subject was no where to be 
found as in the present author. He who, under Providence, wielded the 
destinies of this great country, during a large portion of the most event- 
ful era in the history of mankind, required a historian of commensurate 
dignity—an individual whose exalted station gave a pledge for his since- 
rity; who had himself a high character to sustain; whose intimacy sup- 
plied him with the facts, and whose integrity was above question in re- 
cording them: such a man was wanted as the biographer of William Pitt; 
and such a man has been found in the lord bishop of Winchester. 

The result is a book of the foremost standard in every respect. Can- 
did, impartial, just; free from all acrimony ; an honest, plain narration ; 
displaying no more than a proper love ot the object it illustrates; not 
made unfitly piquant, but grave, sedate, and worthy of the momentous 
events which fills its pages; for the memoirs of Pitt are the history of 
England: in that minister’s mind lay the fate of millions of his species: 
on the beam of his determinations hung the mighty scales, in which were 
poised the liberties or slavery of civilized Europe (perhaps) for ages. 

A publication of the magnitude of that before us, and so replete with 
interesting matter, would exhaust three or four of the largest of our pe- 
riodical reviews to do it even commgn justice; and it can hardly be ex- 
pected from our weekly sheet, to do more than advertise the public of it, 
and show in the briefest way of what it consists. We shall endeavour 
to perform this office within three of our numbers; which may gratify 
our readers to a certain extent, while the book, as it must, is finding its 
a - into every respectable library in the kingdom. 

These memoirs deduce the public life of Mr. Pitt down to 1793; and 
another volume is promised to complete the work, and present us with, 
what must be most delightful, the private life of that illustrious person. 

William Pitt was born at Hayes, in Kent, on the 9th of May, 1759. 
He grew up a delicate boy; but, in spite of the obstacles which ill health 
interposed to study, his early attainments in learning were of almost 
miracuious — At the desire of his celebrated father, Thucydi- 
des was the first Greek author put into his hands; and when at college, 
he particularly read Polybius with his tutor (now his biographer, then Dr. 
Tomline), and devoted himself, with extraordinary ardour, to a well di- 
rected course of classical study. Of his habits at this period of his life, 
the following is a pleasing account. 

* Towards the latter end of the year 1776, Mr. Pitt began to mix with 
other young men of his own age and station of life, then resident at Cam- 
bridge; and no one was ever more admired and beloved by his acquaint- 
ance and friends. He was always the most lively person in company, 
abounding in playful wit and quick repartee; but never known to excite 

ain, or to give just ground of offence. Even those, who, from difference 
in political sentiments, or from any other cause, were not disposed to do 
him more than justice, could not but allow, that as a companion he was 
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unrivalled. Though his society was universally sought, and from the 
age of seventeen or eighteen he constantly passed his evenings in com- 
pany, he steadily avoided every species of irregularity ; and he continued 
to pursue his studies with sahout zeal and unremitted diligence, during 
his whole residence in the university, which was protracted to the unu- 
sual length of nearly seven years, but with considerable intervals of ab- 
sence. In the course of this time, I never knew him spend an idle day ; 
nor did he ever fail to attend me at the appointed hour. At this early 
period there was the same firmness of principle, and rectitude of conduct, 
which marked his character in the more advanced stages of life.’’ 

Mr. Pitt was called to the bar in June, 1780, and went the western cir- 
cuit. He distinguished himself as much as the opportunities of a junior 
counsel admitted; but the correspondence of the great Lord Chatham 
previous to this, namely in 1797, when his son went to Cambridge, fur- 
nish such interesting extracts, that we must interrupt our relation to give 
place to one or two of the letters, the first of which was written as above- 
mentioned. 

« Burton Pynsent, October 9th, 1773.—Thursday’s post brought us no 
letter from the dear traveller: we trust this day will prove more satisfac - 
tory; it is the happy day that gave us your brother, and will not be less 
in favour with all here, if it should give us, about four o’clock, an epistle 
from my dear William. By that hour, I reckon, we shall be warm in 
our cups, and shall not fail to pour forth, with renewed joy, grateful liba- 
tions over the much wished tidings of your prosperous progress towards 

our destination. We compute, that youneday brought you to the vene- 
rable aspect of alma mater; and that you are invested to-day with the 
toga virilis. Your race of manly virtue, and useful knowledge is now 
begun, and may the favour of heaven smile upon the noble career! 

« Little was really disappointed at not being in time to see you— 
a good mark for my young vivid friend. He is just as much compounded 
of the elements of air and fire as he was. A due proportion of terrestrial 
solidity will, I trust, come, and make him perfect. How happy, my loved 
boy, is it, that your mamma and I can tell ourselves, there is at Cam- 
bridge one, without a beard, ‘and all the elements so mixed in him, that 
nature might stand up, and say, this is a man.’ I now take leave for to- 
day, not meaning this for what James calls a regular letter, but a flying 
thought, that wings itself towards my absent William. Horses are ready, 
and all is birth-day. 

“ Bradshaw has shone, this auspicious morning, in a very fine speech 
of congratulation ; but I foresee, ‘his sun sets weeping in the lowly west,’ 
that is, a fatal bowl of punch will, before night, quench this luminary of 
oratory. Adieu, again and again, sweet boy; and if you acquire health 
and strength every time I wish them to you, you will be a second Samp- 
son, and, what is more, will, I am sure, keep your hair. 

“ Every good wish attends your kind fellow traveller and chum; nor 
will he be forgot in our flowing bowls to-day.” 

To this interesting letter, Tady Chatham added the following post- 
script: 

“if more could be said expressive of feelings, my dearest dear boy, I 
would add a letter to this epistle, but as it is composed, I will only sign 
to its expressive contents, 

“ Your fond and loving mother, 
“ Hester Cuatuam.”’ 

The subjoined is charmingly playful, from such a pen. 

“ Hayes, Sept. 2, 1774.—1 write, my dearest William, the post just 
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going out, only to thank you for your most welcome letter, and for the 
affectionate anxiety you express for my situation, left behind in the hos- 
pital, when our flying camp moved to Stowe. Gout has for the present 
subsided, and seems to intend deferring his favours till winter, if autumn 


_ will do its duty, and bless us with a course of steady weather ; those days, 


which Madame de Sevigne so beautifully paints, des jours filés d’or et de 
soye. 

‘. I have the pleasure to tell you, your mother and sisters returned 
perfectly well from Bucks, warm in praises of magnificent and princely 
Stowe; and full of due sentiments of the agreeable and kind reception 
they found there. No less than two dancings, in the short time the 
passed there. One escape from a wasp’s nest, which proved only an ad- 
venture to talk of, by the incomparable skill and presence of mind of 
Mr. Cotton, driving our girls in his carriage with four very fine horses, 
and no postilion. ‘They fell into an ambuscade of wasps more fierce than 
Pandours, who beset these coursers of spirit not inferior to Xanthus and 
Podarges, and stung them to madness; when disdaining the master’s 
hand, he turned them short into a hedge, threw some of them, as he meant 
to do; and leaping down, seized the bridles of the leaders, which afforded 
time for your sisters to get out safe and sound, their honour, in point of 
courage, intact, as well as their bones; for they are celebrated not a lit- 
tle on their composure in this alarming situation. I rejoice that your 
time passes to your mind,in the evacuated seat of the Muses. However, 
knowing that those ey ladies (unlike the London fair) delight most, 
and spread their choicest charms and treasures in sweet retired solitude, 
I don’t wonder that their true i is happy to be alone with them. 
Mr. Pretyman will by no means spoil company, and I wish you joy of 
his return. How many commons have you lost of late? Whose eaoes 
have you broken; and in what lord of the manor’s pound have any strays 
of science been found, since the famous adventure of catching the horses 
with such admirable address and alacrity; I beg my affectionate compli- 
ments to Mr. Wilson, and hope yor will both beware of an inclosed 
country for the future. Little James is still with us, doing penance for 
the high living so well described to you in Mrs. Pam’s excellent epistle. 
All loves follow my sweetest boy in more abundance than I have time or 
ability to express. 

“I desire my best compliments to the kind and obliging master, who 
loves Ciceroand you.” 

The author continues— 

“ My readers will be sorry to learn, that the following is the last letter 
of lord Chatham, which I am able to submit to their perusal ; it was writ- 
ten only seven or eight months before his death.” 

“ Hayes, Sept. 22, 1777.—How can I employ my reviving pen so well 
as by addressing a few lines to the hope and comfort of my life, my dear 
William? You will have pleasure to see, under my own hand, that I 
mend every day, and that I am all but well. Ihave been this morning 
to Camden-place, and sustained, most manfully, a visit, and all the idle 
talk thereof, for above an hour by Mr. Norman’s clock; and returned 
home, untired, to dinner, where | eat like a farmer. Lord Mahon has 
confounded, not convinced, the incorrigible soi-disant Dr. Wilson. Dr. 
Franklin’s lightning, rebel as he is, stands proved the more innocent; 
and Wilson’s nobs must yield to the pointed conductors. On Friday, 
lord Mahon’s indefatigable = is to exhibit another incendium, to lord 
mayor, foreign ministers, and all lovers of philosophy and the good of so- 
ciety; gnd means to illuminate the horizon with a little bonfire of twelve 
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hundred faggots and a double edifice. Had our dear friend been born 
sooner, Nero and the second Charles could never have amused them- 
selves by reducing to ashes the two noblest cities in the world. My hand 
begins to demand repose; so, with my best compliments to Aristotle, 
Homer, Thucydides, Xenophon, not forgeting the civilians, and law of 
nations tribe, adieu, my dearest William. 
“Your most affectionate father, 

“ CHaTuamM.” 

In 1781, Mr. Pitt was elected a member of parliament for Appleby, on 
the influence of lord Lowth2r. In his first session, he spoke thrice and 
produced the strongest impression upon the house, while Se gave promise 
of his future eminence as a statesman and orator. 

« After the close (says the bishop, in a note on page 31,) of the session 
in which Mr. Pitt Sole these three speeches, a friend of Mr. Fox told 
me, that upon his saying to Mr. Fox, ‘ Mr. Pitt, I think, promises to be 
one of the first speakers ever heard in the House of Commons,’ Mr. Fox 
instantly replied, ‘He is so already.’ From this and other testimonies, 
it appears that Mr. Fox was very early impressed with a ~ idea of 
Mr. Pitt’s talents. It ought to be mentioned to the mutual credit of 
these two great men, that in future life, when they were the leaders of 
two opposite parties, and the supporters of different systems of — 
they always in private spoke of each other’s abilities with the highest re- 
spect. r. Fox, at a late period of Mr. Pitt’s first administration, said, 
that ‘ he had been narrowly watching Mr. Pitt for many years, and could 
never catch him tripping once ;’ ~~ in conversation with me, I always 
noticed that Mr. Pitt considered Mr. Fox as far superior to any other of 
his opponents, as a debator in the House of Commons.” 

It is further added— 

« Since I wrote the above, I have been favoured with the followin 
communication from a gentleman, who was many years a member of the 
House of Commons, and now holds an honourable station in the court of 
chancery: he was very intimate with Mr. Pitt on the western circuit, and 
afterwards till they were separated in 1792 by a difference of political 
opinions. ‘ Among lively men of his own time of life, Mr. Pitt was al- 
ways the most lively and convivial in the many hours of leisure which 
occur to young unoccupied men on a circuit; and joined all the little 
excursions to Southampton, Weymouth, and such parties of amusement 
as were habitually formed. He was extremely popular. His name and 
reputation of high acquirements at the university, commanded the atten- 
tion of his seniors. His wit, his good humour, and joyous manners, en- 
deared him to the younger part of the bar. In some bribery causes from 
Cricklade, he was retained as junior counsel ; but even in that subordi- 
nate character, he had an opportunity of arguing a point of evidence with 
extraordinary ability. I remember also, in an action of crim. con. at 
Exeter, as junior counsel, he manifested such talents in cross-examina- 
tion, that it was the universal opinion of the bar that he should have led 
the cause. During his short stay in the profession, he never had occa- 
tion to address a jury; but upon a motion in the court of King’s Bench, 
for an habeas corpus to bring up a man to be bailed, who was charged 
with murder, Mr. bite made a speech which excited the admiration of the 
bar, and drew down very complimentary approbation from lord Mansfield. 
When he first made his brilliant display in parliament, those at the bar 
who had seen little of him, uniennk surprise; but a few who had heard 
him once speak in a sort of mock debate at the Crown and Anchor ta- 
vern, when a club, called the Western Circuit Club, was dissolved, 
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agreed, that he had then displayed all the various species of eloquence for 
which he was afterwards celebrated. Before he distinguished himself iy 
the House of Commons, he certainly looked seriously to the law as a pro- 
fession. The late Mr. Justice Rooke told me, that Mr. Pitt dangled 
seven days with a junior brief and a single guinea fee, waiting till a cause 
of no sort of importance should come on in the court of common pleas. 
At Mr. Pitt’s instance, an annual dinner took place for some years at 
Richmond Hiil, the party consisting of lord Erskine, lord Redesdale, sir 
William Grant, Mr. Bond, Mr. Leycester, Mr. Jekyll, and others; and | 
well remember a dinner with Mr. Pitt and several of his private friends, 
at the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, in celebration of Shakspeare’s Falstaff. 
We were all in high spirits, quoting and alluding to Shakspeare the whole 
day ; and it appeared that Mr. Pitt was as well and oe read in the 
poet’s works as the best Shaksperians present. But to speak of his con- 
viviality is needless. After he was minister, he continued to ask his old 
circuit intimates to dine with him, and his manners were unaltered.” 
(To be continued.) 





FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 


THE WATER LADY—A LEGEND. 


There is a mystery in these sombre shades, 

A secret horror in this dark, deep flood: 

°T seems as if beings of another race 

Here lurk invisible, except what time 

Eve’s dusky hour, and night’s congenial gloom, 
Permit them show themselves in human guise.— 
Men say that fays, and elves, and water spirits, 
Affect such haunts—and this is surely one. 


On the banks of one of the streams falling into the Inn, are the remains 
of an old castle, not far from a narrow defile or glen, where the waters, 
being hemmed in, rush with impetuosity through fragments of rock im- 
peding their course. Of these, the following legend is related. The last 
possessor of the castle, which had not been inhabited for several centuries, 
was Count Albert, a youthful nobleman, descended from an illustrious 


-ancestry; daring, enthusiastic, and addicted to study; but his studies 


were of such a nature that they incurred for him, among his credulous 
dependants, the imputation of holding unhaliowed intercourse with su- 
pernatural beings. Independently, however, of the censures his conduct 
occasioned in this respect, he was admired by all for possessing, in an 
eminent degree, personal courage and prowess, qualities so necessary, 
and therefore so highly prized, in those ages. Yet even those who were 
most forward to commend his undauntedness could not forbear blaming 
the indiscretions of his curiosity, which led him to venture into scenes 
that would, by the fancied horror attached to them, have appalled the 
bravest of his followers. During the most stormy weather, when the spirits 
of the air were supposed to be wreaking theit fury on the elements—in 
the depth of night, at what hour the departed were supposed to revisit the 
earth, and forms obscure and terrific to appear to the unfortunate travel- 
ler who should be bewildered on his way,—even at such seasons would 
Albert venture into the recesses of the woods, enjoy the conflict of na- 
— on the blasted heath, and explore the wildest solitudes around his 
omain. 


Such practices occasioned much conjecture and rumour—and many 


prophesied, that some terrible visitation would overtake the man, who, 1! 
not actually leagued with the powers of darkness, delighted in all that 
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was terrific and appalling; nor did the less scrupulous or the more ima- 
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If vinative hesitate to relate, with particular circumstance, and detail, lis 
‘fin | the dreadful mysteries, he was reported, at suchifitines, to have witnessed. Wi 
Pro. § In the defile, which, as has been stated, was in the immediate vicinity late 
igled _ of the castle, it was said that a fairy, or spirit named by the peasantry the Weg 
muse Water Lady, had been heard by night, singing within a cave hollowed in Asay 
leas. the rock, just above the most dangerous part of the current. A 
ir “ Albert was determined to ascertain the truth, and, if possible, obtain ‘ites 
Ss iT an interview with the supernatural inhabitant of the Black Water Vault. i 
- Such a daring project excited the horror of all who heard it; since many } 
tory were the tales respecting persons having been enticed to listen to the 


fod. strains of the spirit, and afterwards perishing in the foaming waters: for 


1 th she was said to delight in attracting the i and the curious. But 
. hough the design of the young Count appeared so fraught with danger, 

con- ° ° 5 . ° . . 

ade and obstinate temerity, nothing could induce him to abandon the enter- 


prise; neither the entreaties of his friends, nor those of Bertha, his be- 
trothed bride, whom he was shortly to conduct to the altar: it rather seem- 
ed as if all obstacles and dissuasives did but irritate his unhallowed curi- 
_ osity. One evening, the third of the new moon, the Count, attended by 
_ two companions, whom he had prevailed upon to assist him in rowing his 
boat, and steering it among the eddies of the torrent, departed for the 
scene of research. They proceeded in silence, for Albert was buried in 
thought, the others were mute from apprehension. No sooner did they 
approach the narrow pass where the —— and congregated waters dash 
furiously through the contracted channel, than was heard the voice of one 
within the cavern. 
The music was so strangely sweet and fascinating, that, although struck 
with awe at the supernatural sounds, they were induced to advance. A 
form was soon dimly descried: it was that of a female arrayed in float- 
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ains 4 : . 

roe ing drapery, but her features they might not discern, as she wore a thick 
a. veil. They continued to approach the spot so as to be able to cateh dis- 
haat tinctly the following words, which were chaunted in a tone of solemn ad- 

ries, juration. 

“on By the treasures of my cave, 

20U: More than avarice could crave, 

dies More than Fortune yet e’er gave, 

lous I charge thee, youth, appear. 

| SU- Here I wait thy will and hest, 

luct Here with me thou’lt safely rest, 


an &@ Thou art he, my chosen guest ;— 
Then enter thon, nor fear. 


ary, & 

vere | Mortal, now, in dead of night, 

“ine & Magic spell of friendly sprite, 
2) 


5 F To favour thee, hath bound aright 
on ss Aught that would thee harm. 
1¢ ea 


Hither, hasten, youthful rower; 
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rits § In my secret, inmost bower, 

—in Thou shalt find a worthy dower ;— : 

the © Defy not, then, my charm, ( 

vel- & By this time they had arrived opposite to the cave: Albert motioned 

yuld © to his companions to stay the bark, and scarcely had they obeyed, when | 

na- —§ having leapt into the flood, he was soon descried by them climbing up the te 

his | jutting crags below the cavern—he entered beneath its low-browed open- til Ae 

_ ing, and disappeared. Gazing upon each other with looks of dread, and it } 

any | fearing to speak, lest there should be horror in the tones of their own 1g 

0,11 & voices, they retired to some distance, waiting in the hope that the adven- q 

that turer might reappear: at length, they returned to the castle, in the same i 
ihe 
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silence of terror as they had hitherto observed. ‘ Where was their com- 
panion, the Count—had he perished ?—How had they lost him—what had 
they beheld?” These md similar questions were put to them by the ter- 
rified inmates: their replies were brief, vague, incoherent, but all of dread- 
ful import; and no doubt remained as to the youth’s having become the 
victim of his own temerity. 

The following morning when the family were assembled, and preparing 
to commence their matin repast, Lord Albert advanced into the hall, and 
took his wonted station at the table, with the usual salutations. All start- 
ed as if a spectre had stood before them—yet, strange to say, no one 
dared to address him as to his absence, or his mysterious return—for he 
had apparently but just quitted his chamber, clad in his wonted morning 
apparel: every one was as spell-bound, since no sooner did any attempt 
to question the Count, than he felt the words die away upon his lips. 
There sat a wondrous paleness on his brow, yet was it not sad; there 
was, too, a more than common fire in the expression of his eye; he was 
thoughtful—at times abstracted, but instantly roused himself, and essay- 
ed to animate the conversation. If the silence of the others was singular, 
that of Albert himself was equally so, for he took no notice whatever of 
the occurrences of the preceding evening. No sooner had he quitted the 
hall, than every one began to inquire of his neighbour, if he knew when; 
or how the Count had returned—to wonder at their own silence on this 
topic, and impute it to some magic charm. Day after day did they con- 
tinue to express to each other their astonishment, their surmises, their ap- 
prehensions; but even his most familiar friends did not venture ever to 
speak a syllable to him on the subject of their curiosity: among other cir- 
cumstances, which were whispered about, it had been remarked, that in- 
stead of the ring the Count used to wear, which was of great value and 
family antiquity, he now had one, of which the circlet itself, and not the 
ornament, was apparently cut out of a single piece of emerald, and, as 
some averred, who had taken the opportunity of examining it, unperceiv- 
ed by its wearer, inscribed with mystic characters. 

In time, however, these circumstances ceased to be the theme of con- 
versation, and even appeared forgotten during the preparations for the ap- 
proaching nuptials between the Count and the Lady Bertha; and were 
never mentioned during the gaieties attendant upon their solemnization. 
On the evening after the bridal day, while the Count was conversing apart 
with one of his guests, in the recesses of an oriel window, the faint beam 
of the new moon fell upon his face—he looked up aghast, as if struck by 
some sudden, dreadful recollection, and, dashing his hand against his 
forehead, rushed wildly out of the apartment. Consternation seized all 
who witnessed this dreadful burst of dismay, of which none could tell the 
cause. 

Retired from his guests, the Count was hastily pacing to and fro, in a 
long gallery leading te his private apartments, when Bertha broke in upon 
him. She did not notice his extreme disorder, being herself hardly less 
agitated; but informed him, that on the preceding night, a figure, veiled 
in long flowing drapery, had been seen standing at their chamber door, 
and the next morning a ring picked up by her attendants on the very spot 
where this mysterious appearance had been observed. She then gave the 
ring to her Lord—it was that which he had formerly worn. “ Fatal, fatal 
night! Listen, Bertha!” exclaimed he, in a tone of anguish. “ Impelled 
by curiosity, I visited the cave of the ‘Water Lady;’ it was on the third 
of the moon. She compelled me to an interchange of rings: from her it 
was that I received this fatal one, which you observe on my finger, and 
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n- — — which fam bound by a solemn vow never to lay aside. I vowed also,”"— fy 
ad he shuddered as he spoke—* to consent to receive a visit from her on the a fe 
r- & third of the moon—this I was obliged to do, or incur all the conse- ph: 
d- & quences of her wrath, while yet in her power: from that fatal period, I ey 
he § have been obliged to submit to these intercourses with a strange béing nt te 
; —the consequence of my unhallowed curiosity. Last night was due to i sh 
ng § her!” Bertha listened in horror—the Count locked. on his finger, the cir- * 
nd clet of emerald was gone; how he knew not, but he hoped that he was ks 
t- & now released from his terrible vow, yet felt a strange presentiment of im- ity be 
ne § pending misfortune. Bertha, notwithstanding her own distress, endea- be 
he §& voured to cheer him, but became alarmed herself at the ashy paleness of hf 
ng | his countenance: he tried to persuade her he was not so disturbed as she at 
pt | imagined, and turned to a muror, for the purpose of seeing whether his Hi as 
Ss. features wore the deadly aspect she fancied—but a cry of horror issued tS 
re | from his lips ; the mirror had reflected his dress, but neither his hands nor nth 5 
ase his face. He felt that he was under the bann of that mysterious being, H iF : 
y- &§ with whom his fate was so strangely linked. A deadly chill darted through He 
ar, © his heart ; he rushed to his chamber, but no sooner had he laid his fingers ee 
of © upon the bolt of the door, than he felt them grasped by a cold icy hand. Hie 
he | “ Albert,” cried a voice, “thou hast broken the compact so solemnly rati- tie 
Ns | fied between us. Last night was the third of the moon; know that spi- sti j 
his | rits may not be trifled with.”” Bertha had followed her bridegroom: she Ph a 
m-  f had heard the awful voice—she felt that some strange visitation was at Dit, 
ip- & hand, yet was not therefore deterred from entering the apartment. : is t 
to § The next day, no traces of either Albert or Bertha could be discovered, a8: 
ir- | they were never seen again; and all agreed that they had perished by the ine 
in- | — revenge of the “ Water Lady.” The castle was deserted, became a ruin ite 
nd — —and the peasantry used ever afterwards to point out with dismay the ie 
he — fatal cavern of the Black Water Vault, and to relate to the traveller the iM + 
as | legend of the Water Lady. iG | 
iv- & i - 
in 9 
n- & FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE. : | ig; | 
Pr &- BUENOS AYRES. thE 
mn fF The Spanish language is spoken with great purity by the higher classes in ee ok 
art | Buenos Ayres, but with two remarkable corruptions derived from the Anda- oe 
am | — lusians, who were the principal colonists in this part. The c and z, which 3 
by | are just equivalent to the English soft th, they pronounce like the s, and the a) 
his | liquid Ui like a Frenchy or z in azure. The latter corruption, however, is oe 
all § confined principally to the lower classes. The cries of Buenos Ayres are as i 
he §| various as those of London, and are frequently in verse. : i 
a Their mode of living is peculiarly their own; a few of the higher class. k; ft 
1a |. take coffee or chocolate in the morning, and of late years some drink tea in bi 
on | theevening; but the universal substitute of all classes, in the morning and dt sik 
338 | evening, is the tea of Paraguay, called by the Spaniards yerva, and by the is Hr 
ed & natives caa. Immense quantities of this herb are brought from the interior Us if 
or, |  fortheuse of the town and its vicinity, and is retailed erry at about 3d. we 
pot sterling per lb. It is prepared in a small gourd shell, called a matté, by i 
the | pouring hot water on it, either with or without sugar, and the liquor is im- u 
tal | ‘mediately sucked through a tube, at the lower end of which is a bulb full of i 
led | small holes, to prevent the herb, which is nearly a powder, from passing to iS 
‘rd | themouth. The matté is repeatedly handed round to all present, being re- in 
-it | Plenished from time to time with fresh herb and water. To a stranger it ti 
nd ' _ seems a very poor beverage, and the manner of taking it indelicate, as al! ‘ft 
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suck from the same tube; but the natives are extremely fond of it, as are 
also some foreigners, who have been long in the country. Some take it four 
or fives times in a day, which, from its being taken hot, is extremely inju- 
rious. 

At their dinners are seen no puddings, pies, or joints of meat, but small 
slices of the latter insiead, like beef steaks; soups and stews, with loads of 
erease, which oppress the stomach, and show their effects in the cadaverous 
countenances of the Creoles. The siesta, after dinner in warm weather, 
is universal. A heavy supper is taken at night. The men are smoking segars 
half their time, the women occasionally and in private. Both sexes lead 
very sedentary lives, except country people. The vice of drunkenness is 
unknown amongst the better class of Spaniards, and rare in the lower ranks: 
they consider it a national vice of the English, so seldom do they see one of 
us who is habitually sober. Dancing is a common amusement, and gambling 
is not rare. ‘The theatre is a poor affair, but pretty well frequented: the ac- 
tors are some old Spaniards and some mulattoes, and the actresses all mulatto 
women. At the back of the pit, during the performance, is stationed a party 
of soldiers, with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets. These people are only 
to be governed by force; a constable with his staff would be despised, and 
probably stabbed immediately; soldiers are always employed to apprehend 
and commit to prison the suspected persons. 

Bull fights are exhibited in a large circular area, enclosed by a wooden 
building, provided with seats for the spectators, who are generally very nu- 
merous.* A bull, fed for the purpose, is goaded forth into the open space. 
Seven or eight fellows, called Banderilleros, tease and irritate him by bran- 
dishing small flags before his eyes. These he chases to all parts of the ring, 
and they retreat by narrow openings provided for the purpose. Small darts, 
with crackers affixed to them, are thrown into his neck, till the poor animal 
foams and bellows with pain and rage. The Picador, on horseback, goads 
him with a long pole strongly pointed with iron. Next comes the Watador, 
who, with a straight sword pierces him in the neck repeatedly. Then four 
peons come in on horseback, noose him, and drag him out, where, if net dead, 
he is killed, and immediately flayed. Thus I saw ten fine animals destroyed. 
To this mean, cruel amusement, a relic of the infamous gladiatorial shows 
of the Romans, the Spaniards are greatly attached. ‘The detestable prac- 
tice of cock fighting is also common. Horse racing is carried on to a mode- 
rate extent. 

The carnival, which lasts three days, is devoted to amusement; the women 
at the windows and on the tops of the houses, throw water on all within 
their reach. Painted egg-shells, stopped at the ends with wax; and filled 
with water, are sold by boys in the streets, and are thrown at the women by 
the young men. This is briskly returned with water, and the parties seldom 
escape without a good ducking. Any one passing through the streets is 
“0 to get wet to the skin, and it is better to take these things with guod 

umour. 

The 25th of May, the anniversary of their independence, is a day of great 
rejoicing. No work is done; the great square is illuminated at night, tri- 
umphal arches covered with olive branches are erected, emblematic devices 
are exhibited, with music, dances, &c. 

In Europe we have mistaken ideas as to the opulence of the cities of South 
America. Nature has here done much—man nothing. Buenos Ayres, Rio 
Janeiro, Lima, or even Mexico cannot compare, in point of wealth, with 
Liverpool, Bristol, or Glasgow,—the trading towns of North America, New 


* Musicians are stationed in a gallery the whole time, and play occasionally, and 
boys go about selling cakes and water. The cry is © Agua frva y panales.” 
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York, Philadelphia, &c. ‘The Spanish towns contain some wealthy indivi- 
duals, as a few ecciesiastics and some officers of the Spanish king, who cheat 
him and oppress the people; but our towns of the same population, can pro- 
duce more instances of extraordinary opulence thrice told, and at least ten 
times as much wealth in the great body of the people. 

A country of industry Is a country of wealth: this, though by nature ca- 
pable of any thing, is at present a country of laziness and poverty. A Spa- 
niard’s wealth appears great because it is all displayed: an elegant woman 
may be seen pacing the streets in silks and scarlets, who, the moment she 
enters her house, changes her clothes, and sits down to sow or make segars 
for a livelihood. : 

The stores and shops of the town are full of English goods; our cottons, 
woollens, hardware and pottery meet the eye on all sides, in profusion; our 
manufacturers, as is their custom, have overstocked the market. 

The Spaniards frequently complain of the bad quality of many articles of 
British manufacture, but will not pay the price of a good article. As the 
general idea is that the English are rich, they are here, as in most foreign 
parts, regarded as fair game, and cheated accerdingly. ‘The Spanish shop- 
keepers have generally too small capitals, exact enormous profits on their 
goods, and ask for every article much more than it is worth, or than they 
mean to take. 

There are in the town, British of all classes and descriptions, as also 
French, Italians, and Portuguese. It may be remarked that these last soon 
mingle with the natives, and are lost in the common mass, whilst the British, 
from their very different habits, and their pertinacious adherence to them, 
as well as a striking difference in appearance, are always a distinct people. 
In the Estancias, and even amongst the Pampas Indians, are to be found 
numbers of British who deserted from the troops of Beresford and White- 
lock, and live in contented barbarism, eating beef and horse flesh. 

Several respectable British houses are established here, and there are 
some British settlers, who, for the sake of being married to a Spanish woman, 
have become Catholics; some, perhaps, from conviction; and some who 
before had no religion, now, at least, profess one. The people have, in gene- 
ral, but little respect for these converts, whom they call Uhristianos para- 
dos, or standing Christians, because, when rebaptized after the Catholic 
mode, they are too big to be held in the priest’s arms, and are therefore 
sprinkled standing. : 

They are generally as stupidly jealous of foreigners as the old Spaniards, 
particularly if they seem to be getting money. All that a foreigner gains, 
they consider as their loss, and cannot be convinced that a country gains by 
the industry of its inhabitants, let them be born in it or not. In September, 
1815, the shopkeepers, &c. made a representation against the competition of 
foreigners, but it was little attended to by the government, which is more 
enlightened than the people. 

The country, as far as it is appropriated, contains generally three kinds of 
property, namely, Quintas, or market gardens, chiefly near the town; Cha- 
eras, or corn farms, a little further out; and Estancias, or grazing farms, 
still further back. On most of these the buildings are wretched, being made 
with sticks and rushes plastered with mud, and roofed with rushes. One 
large room, with a door of rushes or ox-hide, contained the whole family, 
and unless the cooking is carried on in a separate building, a fire is lighted 
in the middle of the house, and the smoke finds its way out at the door. 
Near these huts is sometimes planted a kind of tree, an ombu, for the 
shade which it affords, wood being useless. 

In the Quéntas are raised all kinds of fruits and vegetables; peaches, the 
most. abundant fruit in this country, are sold very cheap during their season, 
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February and March. In the country they may be bought for less than a 
shilling sterling per bushel, and they are retailed in the town at from 20 to 
50 for a medio (33d.) sterling. Generally, 15 or 20 carts, each containing 
about 15 bushels of them, may be seen standing in the market at once. 
About this time, also, melons and water-melons are abundant and cheap. 
Grapes, apples, pears, figs, nectarines, pomegranates, quinces, and apricots 
make their appearance during the summer, but none in such abundance as 
peaches. The apple tree does not thrive on the south side of the river 
Plate; the fruit is poor and soon decays. ‘The Monte Video side, which is, 
I believe, quite a superior country, produces them in abundance. Bitter 
oranges are common and cheap, as are lemons; sweet oranges are thick- 
skinned and of little flavour. Cherries and strawberries are scarce and 
dear. Gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and plums are unknown. 

The common vegetables of Europe are sold in the market, but not very 
cheap, because labour is dear. Sweet potatoes and tomates are much used; 
the soil does not suit the common potato, which is watery, and not much 
larger than a walnut. Pumpkins are used to a much greater extent thaa in 
England. 





FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC. 


An Introduction to Entomology; or Elements of the Natural History of 
Insects: with Plates. By William Kirby, M..4. F. R. and L. S. Rec- 
tor of Barham; and William Spence, esq. F. L. S. 


«Thave known a physician, who, having pickled half a dozen embryos, 
and dissected as many rats and frogs, grew conceited, and affirmed there 
was no soul at all, and that it was a vulgar error.” When Berkley put 
this sentence into the mouth of a speaker in one of his admirable dia- 
logues, scepticism was much rarer amongst naturalists than it has been 
since. That it should be found at all, amongst persons conversant with 
the wonders of the creation, seems, at first sight, quite unaccountable. 
The solution of this difficulty may, however, in most cases, be found in 
Bishop Butler’s profound remarks on the effect of habit, in deadening the 
mind to those impressions which are most frequently urged upon us. Let 
a thinking man, conversant with mechanical contrivances, but not parti- 
cularly addicted to botanical pursuits, merely open a rose-bud. When 
he views the inimitably compact manner in which the petals are wrapped 
together in such a small space, yet so that they may presently unfold 
themselves without any disorder, and recollects that the substance of the 
flower has actua!ly been manufactured in the same, or indeed in a still 
more confined space; and farther, that a chemical process has been going 
on, to provide from a metallic solution a colouring principle, which shall 
diffuse itself over the petals after a particular law, and produce an ex- 
quisitely beautiful tint; and another process to prepare besides a deli- 
cious perfume; if he then endeavours io estimate the intellectual exer- 
tion necessary for inventing an apparatus which should be capable of 
producing all these effects with precision, he will find the mere idea of 
such exertion quite overpowering. He will, if possible, be still more lost 
in amazement at the prodigality of invention in the divine artist, when 
he reflects, that the different method of enveloping the very next flower 
at hand, the formation of its peculiar dye and perfume, must have re- 
quired such different processes, that the power of producing an endless 
number of effects, at once so various and similar, is no less inconceivable 
than the first invention. ‘The feelings excited in a well regulated mind, 
possessed of sufficient information to be capable of appreciating the infi- 
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nite distance between the most subtle contrivances which human inge- 
nuity has elicited, and the wondrous system of self-conducted machinery 
which a single plant exhibits, are of a kind which would be painfully aw- 
ful if unalleviated. But the farther reflection, that this unfathomable 
skill has been employed in epee what, if he had not seen it, might 
only have gratified a butterfly, or fed a caterpillar, will open to his view 
a degree of benevolence quite as immeasurably beyond the grasp of his 
conception, as the power which filled his contemp ation before. Locke 
sends us to numbers as affording, by their capability of continued accu- 
mulation, the best approach to the idea of infinity. We must confess, 
that to our view, the consideration of the stupendous powers implied in 
commanding together certain particles of blind matter to assume a shape, 
and begin a work of such delicacy as the formation of a flower or an in- 
sect, seems adapted to give more striking notions of infinity (as con- 
nected with our ideas of the attributes of power, intelligence, and bene- 
volence in the Creator) than numbers can possibly do. 

How can it have happened then, that persons professionally or volun- 
tarily devoted to investigating the wonders of the creation, should so fre- 
questiy have adopted very degrading or absurd notions of the creative 
power? We have already referred to the most common cause of this 
moral disorder in the understanding. ‘The daily and hourly view of the 
miracles of nature has a tendency to make the collector gradually uncon- 
scious that there is any thing wonderful about them. Whilst-he is ac- 
quiring a facility in affixing their proper names to any objects presented 
to him, so as to be able at first sight to say, this is the bymex griseus, this 
the marchantia hemispherica; he may, at the same time, be growing in- 
sensible than any greater ingenuity was required to form the insect or 
plant, than he has himself displayed in the mode of preserving its colour 
or shape in his cabinet. 

We believe too, that as the detection of those second causes, which the 

advances of science bring within our reach, is very apt to be considered 
more decidedly as perfect knowledge than it, by any means deserves to 
be: so it frequently leads the mind to overlook the necessity of that great 
final cause, the known effects of whose decrees we loosely call the laws 
of nature. The knowledge of these second causes is, indeed, very va- 
luable to us; because we can frequently ape, with success, the power 
which sets them immediately in motion; whilst that final power is too 
much above our reach to be guided by us, and can only be known to be 
admired with humiliating, though they ought, at the same time, to be 
crateful feelings. 
- But if the pursuits of naturalists are sometimes found to deaden those 
feelings of gratitude and admiration for the Lord of Nature, which they 
ought to increase; we turn with pleasure from the melancholy train of 
reflections which perverted talents and misused knowledge must ever 
excite, to bear witness to the amiable disposition and unsophisticated 
piety which pervade the work at present before us. 

Messrs. Kirby and Spence have been very careful observers of nature ; 
and wherever they have been reading, whether amongst poets, historians, 
or travellers, their favourite pursuit seems to have fixed their attention 
on any incidental notice connected with it. From this variety of sources 
they have gleaned a most amusing coliection of anecdotes. ‘The singular 
habits to which they introduce us, are the habits of a living world con- 
stantly about us, but to which most of us shut our eyes. Their descrip- 
tions are sufficiently free from technicalities to be intelligible without the 
previous labour of learning the nomenclature of entomology; and several 
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exceedingly curious anecdotes which they relate, may be verified, if we 
wish it, without the trouble of a distant journey; for the little people of 
whom they are told, are already at our doors, or even in our rooms. Ac- 
tions too, which our informers have detected by sedulous ‘and careful 
watching, may, when the observed season recurs, be witnessed by us with- 
out the fear of being disappointed, or obliged to employ the same tedious 
attention. For the insect tribes are a methodical people, and have a 
most Asiatic respect for old customs. The food which delights, and the 

eculiar motions which distinguish the ephemeral youth of 9 o’clock, are 
still his pleasure, and his distinguishing mark in the firm age of noon, 
and during the declining age of sunset; and his distant descendants of 
the following week are counterparts, in taste and manner, of their forgot- 
ten ancestor. 

The strictly scientific portion of our authors’ labours is still to appear. 
The present volumes contain the more amusing details of the metamorphoses 
which insects underge; their motions, means of defence, powers of pro- 
ducing sound or light; their instinct, food, habitations, and means of passing 
the winter; with a list of the injuries which they occasion, and of the benefits 
derived from them. Several species of insects have not only individual pe- 
culiarities, but are still more interesting as members of societies; and an 
explanation of the singular economy of these societies is given at consider- 
able length. 

The peculiarities of the different species of insects are indeed infinitely 
greater and more striking, when examined, than those of any other portion 
of the natural kingdoms. When we contemplate some of the fanciful and 
beautiful varieties of this little tribe of beings, we could almost imagine, that 
their creation had been deputed to the genii of some systems of mythology; 
and that they had piqued themselves with imitating, and surpassing in the 
fabrication of these minute and exquisitely finished toys, this delicate jew- 
ellery, all the coarser works of nature, and all which they foresaw would be 
the pride of luxurious man, and be reckoned the ablest inventions of human 
ingenuity. ‘To some insects they have given the fins of a fish; to others, 
the beak of a bird; or horns, counterparts of those of various quadrupeds. 
The bull, the stag, the rhinoceros, the unicorn of heraldry have each, in this 
respect, their resemblance amongst insect: One is armed with tusks, not 
unlike those of the elephant; another is bristled with spines like the porcu- 
pine; the third is an armadillo in miniature; the disproportiuvned hind legs 
of the kangaroo give a grotesque appearance to a fourth, and the threaten- 
ing head of the snake is found in a fifth. The lucid scales and their varied 
hue which cover and defend the inhabitants of the waters, are generally 
thought to be their peculiar ornament; but place a butterfly’s wing under a 
microscope, and you will discover that nature has multiplied the forms and 
diversified the colouring of this kind of clothing ia insects beyond all paral- 
lel. Nor are feathers more peculiar to birds, but distributed on the anten- 
ne, the wings, or sometimes as a covering for the bodies of insects. The 
many coloured eyes which deck a peacock’s tail so gloriously are imitated 
with success on the wings of one of our common butterflies. ‘The wool or 
fur of quadrupeds, the leaves of trees, green and withered, have alike their 
copies in the clothing or the form of insects. Numbers of them vie in beau- 
ty of colours with the most exquisite flowers; others are armed with a glit- 
tering mail, which reflects a lustre like that of burnished metals. Some are 
decked with what looks like liquid drops, or plates of gold and silver; others 
are lighted up with the dazzling radiance of polished gems. But as if the 
imitation of the works of nature had not afforded variety enough, the regula- 
rity of art is imitated: on some lines, angles, triangles, squares, and circles 
are drawn with mathematical precision; on others are portrayed, with a 
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mystic hand, what seem like hieroglyphic symbols; or they are inscribed 
with the characters and letters of various languages, often very correctly 
formed: some are blazoned with heraldic insignia, giving them to bear in 
fields sable, azure, vert gules, argent and or, fesses, bars, bends, crosses, 
crescents, and stars. 

When Pope represented nature as referring us to the nautilus, the bee, 
and the ant, for the origin of those inventions of which we are most proud, 
he was little aware how many other discoveries and arts had been equally 
anticipated in the economy of insects. But kere we could not do justice 
to the subject if we attempted to compress what our authors have selected, 
as some of the most curious instances of this anticipation; and must there- 
fore in this part refer to the work itself. 

The metamorphoses of insects is a constant picture, and a most lively 
representation of an infinitely more elevated subject. The caterpillar or 
grub, a crawling grovelling creature sustained by the most ordinary kind of 
food, after it has existed a few weeks under this humble form, and finished 
its appointed work, is wound up in a kind of shroud and encased in a coffin: 
the earth is its sepulchre, and there it continues its destined time. But 
when the appointed season arrives, it bursts its cerements, arises unstained 
from the pollution and dirt which surrounded its grave, and comes forth as 
a bride out of her chamber, prepared to enjoy a new and more exalted con- 
dition of life. All its powers are developed, and it is arrived at the perfec- 
tion of its nature. Adorned with beauty and grace, it is no longer confined 
to the earth, but is borne on exquisitely painted wings, through the fields of 
air; its food is the nectar of flowers, sipped as if in pleasure rather than 
from necessity; the season is that of delight, and love is its only purpose. 
It was sown an “animal body,” it comes forth a glorious body, not like its 
former, yet germinating from it, but endowed with improved powers, and 
almost celestial beauty. 

We have been called aside to thoughts of “a higher mood;” but we shal! 
return to our authors, for the sake of giving, from another part of the work, 
an account of the caterpillar alluded to, as so adroit in the application of 
pneumatics. 

[The account of the Caterpillar is reserved for next week. ] 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


The projectors of this review are entitled to the grateful homage of the 
literary world. The labour on which they have employed themselves, re- 
quired not only great erudition, but great judgment. In diving for the lost 
pearls of antiquity, they have not attempted to bring up the worthless and 
fugitive productions of times past, which the waves of oblivion have been 
justly suffered to roll over. ‘They have selected what is really and intrin- 
sically valuable, and the acuteness, taste, and intelligence exhibited in their 
strictures, are only surpassed by the beauty and interest of the works on 
which theyare exerted. | Lond. Month. Mag. 


WOULD-BE AUTHOR. 


A young man presented to the manager of the Vaudeville of Paris a piece, 
which, to make up for an utter want of plot, action, and incident, overflowed 
with typographical errors. The manager, with the humane design of curing 
the youth of his metromania, described to him all the hazards of that dra- 
matic sea on which he seemed desirous to embark, and earnestly recom- 
mended him to turn his attention to some more sober employment. “Ab, 
sir,” replied the incorrigible, “I must follow my destiny were I alone in 
the world, I must be an author!” 
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16 Works preparing for Publication. 


Literature. 


Speeches of Grattan and Curran.—New editions of the speeches of two 
very eminent [rish orators, Mr. Curran and Mr. Grattan, are spoken of in the 
literary world, as in progress of publication. We confess we do not expeci 
any great novelty in these volumes, but from very different causes. Mr. 
Curran’s speeches were so needlessly reported, that they are but imperfect 
transcripts of their author’s mind; and his characteristic carelessness was 
such that, we fear, he has left behind him but little means of improving them. 
Mr. Grattan’s, on the contrary, were so laboured, revised, polished, and 
corrected in his life time, that the mind must be intelligent and the hand 
industrious, which can increase or improve the stores ot which the daily 
press has already given us the possession. 3 


Mr. Haynes.—Mr. James Haynes, the author of the last successful tra- 
gedy at Drury-lane, has an epic poem in a considerable state of forward- 
ness. We are glad of this, and so we are sure will every body who had 
an opportunity of witnessing the representation of “ Conscience.” Its 
poetry was of the very highest order, and evinced powers, which, if pro- 
perly exerted, may place their possessor amidst the most eminent of our 
living bards. 

Doge of Venice-—YVhe injunction obtained by lord Byron, against the 
further representation of the “Doge of Venice,” has caused a great sensa- 


tion in the theatrical world. It will, at all events, set at rest a question of 


muck interest to dramatic authors, viz. whether the mere printing and pub- 
lishing of a play gives any theatre a right to appropriate it. They order 
those things better in France. Every theatre in that country which exhibits 
an author’s play, is bound to give him a certain proportion of the profits. 


_ Antiquities in France.—The academy “Des Inscriptions et des Belles 
Lettres” at Paris, has instituted three prizes of five hundred francs each, 
which are to be adjudged annually to the authors of the three best disser- 
tations on national antiquities. They hope thus to excite greater attention 
to this branch of archeeology relating to their own country, and to encourage 
those who engage in studies calculated to throw so much light upon its his- 
tory, both political and moral. 


Lord Byron’s Corsair.—A German translation of this powerful and in- 
teresting poem, appeared last year at Altona: it is by Mad. E. F. von Ho- 
henhausen; but, though the production of a female pen, it possesses all the 
vivid energy of the original, while the character of the heroine has received 
some touches of delicate and graceful sensibility that add to its former in- 
terest. This version is, in fact, distinguished by a spirit, rarely to be found 
in the best translations—which is no slight merit, and such an excellent 
copy of an admirable original, cannot fail to add to the reputation of its au- 
thor, who is esteemed one of the most charming female writers that Ger- 
many possesses. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


A posthumous work of the late J. Scott, esq. entitled Sketches and Man- 
ners, Scenery, &c. in the French Provinces, accompanied with an Essay on 
the Literature and Writings of France, is on the eve of publication. 

A Series of Portraits, illustrative of the Novels and Tales of the Author 
of Waverley, is preparing for immediate publication. 

The Faustus of Goethe, which has been so much the subject of periodical 
criticism, is about to appear in an English dress. 

Specimens of the German Lyric Poets, consisting of Translations from 
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Printing—Walking in the Water. 17 


Burger, Goethe, Jacobi, Klopstock, Schiller, &c. accompanied with Biogra- 
phical Notices, and embellished with Wood-cuts, are nearly ready. 

A General History of Birds, by J. Latham, MD. &c. author of the Synop- 
sis of Birds, &c. 

Views and Costumes of the City and Neighbourhood of Rio de Janeiro, in 
Brazil, taken in 1819 and 1820, by Lieut. Chamberlain of the Royal Artil- 
lery. 

The second volume of the Comedies of Aristophanes, translated from 
the Greek, with numerous illustrative Notes; by Thomas Mitchel, A. M. 
is in the press. 

A History of the late War in Spain and Portugal, in three vols. quarto, 


is preparing by Dr. Southey, poet laureate. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Memoirs by James Earl Waldegrave, KG. one of his Majesty’s Privy 
Council in the Reign of George II., and Governor of George III. when 
Prince of Wales; being a short Account of Political Contentions, &c. 
from 1754 to 1757. Small 4to. with a portrait. 

Memoirs of the Revolution of Mexico; with a Narrative of Mina’s 
Campaign, &c. Map, and a portrait of Mina. 

Table Talk, or Original Essays. By W. Hazlitt, 8vo. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Byron, protesting against the Immo- 
lation of Gray, Cowper, and Campbell, at the Shrine of Pope. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Byron on Poetical Criticism, in An- 
swer to his Lordship’s Letter. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 








Dcience. 


Compiled for the National Recorder. 





Mr. Hellfarth, a printer at Erfurt, (Germany) has invented a press, 
which can print 8 sheets at a time. This press, which may be made of 
any size, prints in 12 hours 7000 copies ; which makes for the 8 sheets 
56,000 copies, printed on both sides. One horse easily works the ma- 
chine. Three men suffice to place the paper on the frame and to take 
it off. The printed forms remove of themselves, and the others place 
themselves, without its being pene? to a the machine, the con- 
struction of which, being equally complete and solid, requires but little 
repair. 

The Celedonian Mercury states, that a Mr. Kent of Glasgow has in- 
vented a machine by which he is enabled to walk upon the surface of the 
water; and that he actually performed this extraordinary feat in the 
presence of above two hundred persons, by walking three miles within 
an hour, on the Monkland Canal, on the morning of the 23d April. 


—— from the Fusible Metal—M. Gassicourt proposes to take im- 
pressions from recent MSS. by means of the fusible metal. In order to 
show the application of it, he pastes a piece of white paper on the bottom 
of a china saucer, and allows it to dry; he then writes upon it with common 
writing ink, and sprinkles some finely powdered gum arabic over the writ- 
ing, which produces a slight relief. When it is well dried, and the adhering 
powder brushed off, the fusible metal is poured into the saucer, and is coole 
rapidly to prevent crystallization. The metal then takes a cast off the writ- 
ing; and when it is immersed in slightly warm water, and any adhering 
gum removed, impressions may be taken from it as from a copperplate. 


Vor. I. C 
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18 | On Feeding Swine. 


Agriculture. 





“ Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as the rich, may be filled ; and happiness and peace 
be established throughout our borders.”’ 
—————— 


ON FEEDING SWINE. 


To James Worth, Esq. President of the Agricultural Society of Bucks 
County. 


Sir—I have lately perused with considerable interest as well as satis- 
faction, a pamphlet compiled by Samuel Parkes of Great Britian on “ The 
Advantages of using Salt in the various Branches of Agriculture, and in 
feeding all kinds of farming Stock.” But as the author, as I conceive, 
has not treated as fully as the subject will bear, upon the advantages 
arising from the use of that article in fattening different kinds of animals; 
and being moreover of the opinion that the advantages of salt in that pro- 
cess are not generally known throughout the community, I have been in- 
duced to make a few observations upon that subject. In doing this, how- 
ever, I have confined myself principally to the use of that article as it 
relates to the fattening of swine, as I have obtained the greatest know- 
ledge in that particular branch of feeding. 

It is a very common case that swine, after they have gone through a 
course of fetid in the customary way, will in a great measure lose their 
appetite and refuse to eat. The stomach being kept constantly full, and 
the anima! undergoing little or no exercise, the digestion is weakened, 
and the secretions not being duly performed, the humours become vi- 
tiated, and a squeamishness will ensue, and a false appetite or hankering 
after trash of some kind, as an absorbent or auxiliary to nature in per- 
forming her different functions. Hence we frequently see them gnawing 
their trough or the bottom of their pen, chewing the cobs, or picking the 
lime and sand out of the wall of their pen; a certain sign of a disordered 
and decayed appetite, and a weakened digestion. In order to remedy or 
prevent these proceedings, different individuals have had recourse to dif- 
ferent experiments, some of which I shall briefly notice. 

The honourable judge Peters, in his note to a discourse which was read 
before the Agricultural Society of Philadelphia on the 8th of March, 1808, 
makes the following observations: “ An infusion of bran or offal of grain, 
is, highly nutritive, and the longer it is macerated so as to avoid acidu- 
lating, the better. But sour food is the most grateful and alimentary to 
swine. One gallon of sour wash goes further than two of sweet. Dry 
rotten wood should be constantly kept in the pen, that the hogs when con- 
fined for fattening may eat it at pleasure. Nature points out this ab- 
sorbent (or whatever it may be) as a remedy or preventive. They will 
leave their food to devour the rotten wood whenever they require it. I 
have not lost a fattening hog for more than thirty years, when I used it, 
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On Feeding Swine. 19 


but have suffered by neglecting it. Some of my neighbours met with fre- 
quent losses in fattening hogs, till I informed them of my practice, of 
which I was told by a woman from East Jersey, before our revolutionary 
war. She said it was then known and practised there.” 

To this note J. P. De Grouchy, in a discourse which was read before the 
society on the 18th of June, 1809, makes the following reply: “I differ 
from you with respect to sour wash being the most waited and alimen- 
tary to swine. In England I know such an opinion prevails; but in this 
climate, I am certain mine eat most and thrive best while it is sweet. I 
cocasionally give them a little salt to their porridge. ‘Dry rotten wood’ 
is a good thing, but I will take the liberty to mention what I think a bet- 
ter. We have three blacksmiths in this town, and my hogs eat up all the 
ashes or cinders they make. We haul it into the pens by cartloads, and 
the hogs will, as you observe by the rotten wood, devour this at times 
with more avidity than their silidery food.” 

At the time of my commencing the farming business, which is upwards 
of thirty-five years ago, it was the uniform practice with some farmers to 
throw into their swill tub, all the soapsuds which were made use of on 
days of washing, which were supposed to have a salutary effect in pre- 
venting or removing diseases in swine; the slippery nature of the suds 
operating as a laxative in removing crudities and indigestions, and the 
cleansing and healing quality having a tendency to prevent or remove 
inflammations, pustules and other diseases of the intestines. But they 
could not afford any nutrition, neither did they prevent the propensity 
in swine to gnaw or eat up their pen, which in those days consisted 
generally of round logs notched one upon another, and by being con- 
tinually exposed to the weather, soon became sap rotten, so that there 
was no occasion to throw rotten wood into the pen. It was also the opi- 
nion at that time, that sour wash was the most suitable for swine, the 
acid operating as a provocative to a decayed or cloyed appetite (as weakly 
persons frequently make use of vinegar or pickles, or some such sharp 
stimulants, to give them an appetite), by which means a greater quantity 
would be consumed, and the food having undergone a partial fermenta- 
tion, would more easily be converted into aliment by the gastric juices. 

An infusion of salt, in preparing a wash for swine, is more nutritive, 
and in my opinion will answer a better purpose, than either of the fore- 
going prescriptions. The rotten wood and blacksmiths’ cinders or ashes, 
notwithstanding the propensity in swine to devour them when they have 
not had a sufficient quantity of salt, can operate only as absorbents, with- 
out affording any nutrition, and are apt to lie in the intestines and occa- 
sion obstructions, thereby causing inflammations and pustules in those 
parts, as is very frequently the case in hogs which have devoured a 
great deal of trash. I have frequently seen instances of the lights being 
considerably affected by red blotches, an evident sign, as I should sup- 
pose, of approaching disease, and che entrails so much disordered by in- 
flammations and small purulent tumours, that there was a difficulty in 
procuring a sufficiency of clear skins for the purpose of making sausages. 
Whereas by a due proportion of salt being put into the wash, such gnaw- 
ing or hankering after trash will not only be prevented, but the whole of 
the intestines will be entirely free from inflammations, pustules, or ulce- 
rations. 

For making a wash, I would recommend the following method. To fif- 
teen or twenty gallons of water (by no means excluding the washings of 
the dishes, pot boilings, &c.) add as much meal or bran, as will make it 
palatable for a hog, and into this quantity thus prepared throw as much 











20 Mr. John Linton 


salt of the coarse fine as will fill a common tin cup, and it will be fit for 
immediate use. This quantity of salt will be sufficient for the wash of 
one day for ten or a dozen hogs. The same quantity of salt may be 
thrown into the tub every day, provided it be the coarse fine, which will 
blend with the wash about as fast as will be necessary for the proper sea- 
soning of the food. If the salt should consist of the Lisbon or Rock, I 
would recommend to put into the tub every other day about double the 
quantity, by which means it will be more regularly united, the coarse salt 
not being so speedily dissolved as the coarse fine. 

Salt, agreeably to a late publication, when used in proper quantities, 
“provokes the appetite, strengthens the stomach, promotes digestion and 
concoction of the aliments, resists putrefaction, prevents unnatural concre- 
tions of the humours, and is most friendly and agreeable to the human body, 
entering its composition as a necessary ingredient.” If therefore salt, as 
common experience points out to us, is so necessary an ingredient in the 
aliment for the human species, is it not reasonable to suppose that it will 
have the same salutary effect, when applied to the brute creation? Indeed 
I have sometimes been induced to believe that it is the very essence of ali- 
ment, being rendered salutary and nutritive by a due admixture of animal 
and vegetable materials. Certain it is that it is to be found in greater or 
smaller quantities in the greater part of animal and vegetable substances, 
and appears to be a necessary ingredient in the whole economy of nature. 
Let any person, by way of experiment, confine himself but for a short pe- 
riod, upon provisions entirely free from salt, and he will soon discover what 
will be the consequence. A total relaxation of the solids, squeamishness, 
indigestion, and loss of appetite will ensue, and probably disease and death. 
So with the brute creation. High feeding may for a while occasion corpu- 
lency, as the fever occasioned thereby may for a while assist nature in per- 
forming her different functions; but she will soon stand in need of a more 
powerful auxiliary, or the worst of consequences must ensue. “A constant 
repletion, by keeping the vessels continually full and distended, cannot fail 
to disorder the whole animal economy: it weakens the digestion, prevents 
the secretions from being duly performed, vitiates the humours, and of course 
occasions disease.” Hence it is that so many people complain that their 
fattening hogs have no appetite, and will not consume their feed. The sound- 
ness of the corn the last season rendered it unusually hard to digest, and it 
is owing to that cause, as I apprehend, that I have heard tell of more people 
being under the necessity of killing their hogs at an earlier period than 
usual, because they would not eat or grow any better, than I remember 
ever before to have been the case. One person who is accounted a good 
feeder, told me there was a general failure in his hogs with respect to eat- 
ing, and that one in particular so far lost his appetite, that he judged it ne- 
cessary to turn him out of the pen. When I asked him how much salt he 
gave them, or whether any, his answer was, that he gave them none. And, 
indeed, whenever a person has told me that he was under the necessity of 
killing at au earlier period than usual, because his hogs would not grow any 
better, he has generally told me upon inquiry that he gave them no salt. 
How frequently do we see through the country, a solitary hog hemmed up in 
a coop of a pen, where he has scarcely room to turn himself round, not more 
than half fatted, and in danger of eating up his pen, so great is his hankering 
after wood or something to chew; the owner at the same time complaining 
that he has lost his appetite, and will not eat. If you should put the ques- 
tion to him, whether he gives him any salt, his answer uniformly will be, 
no; he did not knew it was good for him, he should expect it would kill 
him; when at the same time if his pen was enlarged, so that he could have a 
regular supply of fresh air and a sufficiency of salt to his porridge, he would 
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On Feeding Swine. 21 


never disturb his pen, but would soon recover his appetite and become a fat 
hog upon the same quantity of feed he had been accustomed to receive. I 
have long been of the opinion, that good fattening does not depend upon the 
quantity of feed given, so much as in having it duly prepared in sucha 
manner as to assist nature in the process of digestion, and in “ properly pre- 
paring and assimilating the humours.” 

Whenever I see my fattening hogs gnawing their trough, chewing the cobs, 
or picking lime and sand out of the wall of their pen, I consider it a certain 
sign that they have not had a sufficiency of salt, and always increase the 
quantity. ‘The salutary effects of salt, however, are by no means confined 
to swine. Black cattle for stall feeding, a proper quantity being put into 
their feed, will generally consume a sufficient quantity for making them fat 
without cloying or losing their appetite. But as several of the members of 
the society are pre-eminent in that appendage of agriculture, a dissertation 
would be presumptuous in me; I therefore forbear, and confidently look to 
them for a communication on that subject. A regular supply of salt is not 
only useful but absolutely necessary for sheep, and indeed as far as my ex- 
perience extends, it appears to be a useful ingredient in the food of most 
kinds of animals. Whenever I see my cattle chewing their gears, or thrust- 
ing their noses up to their eyes in the dung heap, which has been thrown out 
of the horse stable, or my sheep gathering round the walls of the house to 
lick, I have always found that a supply of salt will put a stop to such pro- 
ceedings. 

I ea always found it to be the most advantageous method of feeding 
a pen of hogs, to give them their food seven or eight times in the day, in 
such small quantities, that they will always consume the whole, and still 
have an appetite for eating more: which is a method I would recommend 
to every person, who has leisure to attend to such a course of feeding, and 
wishes to part with his grain to the best advantage. By thus giving it in 
small quantities, it will be speedily eaten up before it becomes disagree- 
able to them by frequent overturnings in the dirt; and the swine will al- 
ways keep their appetites good, and will always get up for their feed 
whenever it is thrown into the pen; the frequent repetition causing them 
to undergo considerable exercise, whereby the muscles are aroused into 
action, and nature assisted in the secretions, “ none of which can be duly 
performed where exercise is wanting, and when any of these is too long 
retained in the body it must have bad effects, as it is again taken up into 
the mass of humours.” 

During the late war, my pride in feeding swine having in a great mea- 
sure ceased, and the price of salt having risen very considerably, I deter- 
mined to feed in a great measure without it, and accordingly ave my 
swine but a very small quantity. The consequence was, that they picked 
out of the wall of their pen, nearly all the lime and sand within their 
reach, which afforded me an additional proof of the efficacy of salt in pre- 
venting swine from chewing or devouring trash. 

I am also of the opinion, that a great deal depends upon the construc- 
tion of the pen in which swine are confined for feeding, as well as in the 
treatment which they receive after they are put into confinement. There- 
fore, a description of my own pen, as it comes the nearest to my idea of 
what a pen ought to be of any 1 remember to have seen, may not be fo- 
reign to my present subject. My present enclosure for swine is 29 feet 
by 19, and 5 feet high, composed of stone, having a door in each end, one 
for the purpose of letting them in and out of the pen, and the other for a 
passage into the outer pen. Upon part of this enclosure there is erected 
a frame building the same width of the enclosure, sixteen feet long and 
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99 Record, 


five feet high in the square. Upon the ground floor, which consists of one 
and a half inch oaken plank laid upon sleepers, there is an entry sixteen 
feet long and three and one half wide, which is open up to the roof, havin 
a pair of steps to ascend to the loft over head, which is sufficient to hol 
all the grain necessary for fattening the swine, together with a chest for 
hol’ing the meal; and may be occasionally converted into a suf- 
ficient for holding all the grain necessary for the use of the family durin 
the ensuing summer. A girder extends from one of the side walls to the 
other, sufficient to support one end of the frame building, and is open un- 
derneath, so that the sun can shine over nearly the whole of the ground 
floor, which I think is much preferable to a cross wall, with only a small 
door for the swine to enter into a sleeping room; because the heat of a 
fat hog is very great, and where there are as many as ten or a dozen 
crowded into a sinall apartment, where the air cannot have a free pas- 
sage, it must soon become impure and unwholesome by frequent respira- 
tion: hence there will be a greater danger of disease than when they are 
exposed to the open air. * ‘he better plan, in my opinion, is to permit 
them to lie in the open air upon the solid plank, which ought to be kept 
dry and ee free from any kind of litter. By this means a regular 
perspiration will be kept up, which is as essential to good fattening as a 
regular and even supply of food. The dryer and cleaner a fattening hog 
is kept the better; his Fes is so great that he will lie comfortably with- 
out any bedding, which can only tend to relax the solids, and increase 
the perspiration to an undue proportion; which, by being too suddenly 
checked when he arises to take his feed, by the intense cold which fre- 
quently prevails during the time of fattening, must subject him to the 
mange and other cutaneous diseases. “ Most diseases of the skin pro- 
ceed from want of cleanliness,”’ which cannot fail to be promoted when 
the hog is sweltering in a hot bed of straw; whereas the skin of even a 
large hog, which has slept upon a clean dry plank, will be entirely free 
from the mange, and as clear and delicate as that of a pig for the market. 
I am, very respectfully, yours, &c. 

Joun Lixtov. 

March 13, 1821. 








Gecord, 


There is at present but little to which, in this department of the Maga- 
zine, we can invite the attention of our readers. Every thing seems quiet 
at Naples. ‘The final result of so much boasted firmness and patriotic de- 
votion, almost induces us to join in the indignant contempt of some lines on 
the subject in a succeeding page. But so many of the late events have been 
so contrary to our calculations, or rather prejudices, that we have learned 
to wait for better or more knowledge of the situation of Europe, than we 
now possess. Spain rose from a state of seemingly contented slavery, to 
freedom and self-government. Naples followed in her path, and instead of 
the wild misrule that it was to be feared would be the consequence of an 
assumption of authority by an ignorant people, all the existing institutions 
were preserved, so far as was consistent with the new order of things, and 
even the former governors were still held in power and spoken of with re- 
spect. The noise of war was heard in the north, and was met by the most 
politic negotiation, and conciliating forbearance. So much moderation look- 
ed like strength. When all was found to be vain, the alternative of war 
was not evaded. ‘The Austrian army came on, and in its rear started up a 
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Union Canal—New Orleans, &c. &c. 23 


new enemy to despotism—a strong ally to Naples. Every thing seemed 
sure—and at that moment every thing was lost—Naples surrendered! After 
such a catastrophe, the most prophetic politician must doubt his prescience. 
The newspapers contain little information that we can select for. this 
week. An attempt to defraud the insurance offices of Philadelphia, by an 
act of villany involving the murder of a ship’s crew, has created a great 
sensation throughout the union. 7 


Union Canal.—The president and managers of the Union Canal Com- 
pany have been along the contemplated route of the canal in Lebanon 
conn 3 and, the managers having gone to their homes the past week, the 
president continues with two scientific men to take surveys and levels of 
the whole route from Tulpehocken to the mouth of the Swatara at Middle- 
town. We understand that as soon as the surveys and levels are com- 
pleted, active operations upon the canal may be expected to commence. 

[ Harrisburgh Chronicle. 


There is much sensation excited among the French and Spanish popu- 
lation of New Orleans by a rule, recently adopted, of the Supreme Court 
of the State—AlIl students of the law are to be excluded from the pro- 
fession who are unable to pass an examination in the English language.— 
The same court have also decided, that all “ procedings in the meetings 
of creditors and the awards of arbitrators should be drawn up in the Eng- 
lish tongue, under the penalty of being declared null and void.” 


An act has passed the Legislature of the Province of New Brunswick, 
which has been ratified by the King, making “all Ministers of the Church 
of England or of the Church of Scotland, or Ministers, Priests, Ecclesias- 
tics or Teachers, under any form or profession of religious faith or wor- 
ship whatever,” ineligible to the office of Member of Assembly. 

+ [ Boston Gazette. 


Major general Macomb, now chief of the ooeee of engineers, arrived in 
this city a few days ago. We perceive, by the Detroit paper received yes- 
terday, that, previous to his departure thence, a handsome piece of plate 
was presented to him by the citizens of Detroit, as “a testimonial of their 
attachment and respect for his person and character.” | Mat. Int. 


We understand that the cadets at West Point, have liberally subscribed 
a handsome sum of money, and will employ Mr. Sully to come on to Mon- 
ticello, to take a full length likeness of Mr. Jefferson. | Richmond Eng. 


Hail Storm.—A hail storm of unexampled violence was experienced at 
Montreal and its vicinity on the 12th June. Hail stones fell as large as 
turkey’s eggs, weighing from 8 to 9 ounces, causing great destruction to the 
glass windows fronting the storm. Five hundred panes were broken in one 
house. The cattle ran about the fields wild with fright. A number of barns 
were blown down, and trees two and a half to three feet in diameter were 
torn up by the roots. 

Married, on the 2d July, Mr. Matthew Newkirk, to Miss Margaret, 
daughter of George Heberton, esq. 

Died.—Mr. Isaac Boyer, merchant, on the 28th June. 

Mrs. Jane Poulson, wife of Mr. Charles A. Poulson, on the 26th June, 
aged twenty-five. 

John Bonnycastle, esq. Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, on the 16th May. 

James Houston, esq. assistant cashier of the Bank of the United States. 
on the Ist July, aged forty-seven. 
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Verses by Moore. 
Poetrp. 


LINES WRITTEN ON HEARING THAT THE AUSTRIANS HAD ENTERED 
NAPLES. 


The “ glorious struggle,” we suspect, is already over, atleast foratime — 
and the revival of Italian liberty has not yet dawned upon the world. 
We must let Petrarch sleep upon his shelf. His countrymen are not 
worthy at present to listen to his warm breathings of ancient freedom. 
The indignant verses which follow, said to be (and we doubt not truly) 
from the fire-tipped pen of Moore, are the only kind of strains in which 
they now deserve to be addressed. But these or any other vituperaticens 
would, we fear, fall unheeded, even although, instead of their tramontane 
garb, they had been “ written in very choice Italian!” [ Edinb. Mag. 


CARBONE NOTATI'! 


Aye—down to the dust with them, slaves as they are— 
From this hour, let the blood in their dastardly veins, 
That shrunk at the first touch of Liberty’s war, 
Be suck’d out by tyrants, or stagnate in chains! 


On, on, like « cloud, thro’ their beautiful vales, 
Ye locusts of tyranny, blasting them o’er— 
Fill, fill up their wide sunny waters, ye sails 
From each slave-mart of Europe, and poison their shore— 


May their fate be a mock-word—may men of all lands 
Laugh out, with a scora that shall ring to the poles, 

When each sword, that the cowards let fall from their hands, 
Shall be forg’d into fetters to enter their souls !— 


And deep, and more deep, as the iron is driv’n, 
Base slaves! may the whet of their agony be 
To think—as the damn’d haply think of that heav’n 
They had once in their reach—that they might have been free’ 
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Shame, shame—when there was not a bosom, whose heat 
Ever rose o’er the zero of C——-—en’s heart 

That did not, like echo, your war-hymn repeat, 
And send all its pray’rs with your Liberty’s start— 

When the world stood in hope—when a spirit that breath’d 
Full fresh of the olden-time, whisper’d about, 

And the swords of all Italy, half-way unsheath’d, 
But waited one conquering cry to flash out !— 


When around you, the shades of your mighty in fame, 
Firicagas and Petrancus, seem’d bursting to view, 
And their words and their warnings—like tongues of bright flame 
Over Freedom’s apostles—fell kindling on you!— 
Good God! that, in such a proud moment of life, 
Worth ages of hist’ry—when, had you but hurl’d 
One bolt at your bloody invader, that strife 
Between freemen and tyrants had spread thro’ the world— 


That then—oh! disgrace upon manhood—e’en then, 
You should falter—should cling to your pitiful breath, 
Cower down into beasts, when you might have stood men, 
And prefer the slave’s life of damnation to death! 


itis strange—it is dreadful!—Shout Tyranny, shout 

Through your dungeons and palaces, “ Freedom is o’er”’— 
if there lingers one spark of her light, tread it out, 

And return to your empire of darkness once more. 


lor, if such are the braggarts that claim to be free, 
Come, Despot of Russia, thy feet let me kiss— 
Far nobler to live the brute bondman of thee, 
‘Than to sully e’en chains by a struggle like this. 
Champs Elysees, Paris. T. B. 
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